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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER Iv.) 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

In this origin of the Christian Clrurch, we perceive 
the manner in which the first Missionary or Apostle ac- 
quires his authority. I now becomes a question to con- 
sider when that authority ceases. 

That ‘there aré Apostles now as much as there were in 
the days of the first Apostles, I hold as undoubted.— 
“When he ascended up on high, he gave some Apostles.” 
Surely this must have reference to after ages, for the 
first Apostles were given before he ascended up. What 
Shall we say of Luther’ That he was a bishop or an 
elder? Certainly not: his call was infinitely beyond 
theirs. Whatof John Wesley? We say that he wasa 
man to whom was entrusted a work vastly beyond that 
of a mere pastor of a congregation. What of Francis 
Asbury? We assert that he was an apostle unto us, 
doubtless though he might not be so to others. It would 
7 follow as a thing of course, that the first missionary or 

apostle, under the circumstances of his call, must exer- 
cise a degree of power in his work, according as the 
necessities of the rising churches might require. But 
to what extent should that power go? To the appoint- 
ment only, I conceive, of pastors at such places where 
a sufficient number of converts might be gathered to 
make such a measure proper for their instruction, and 
for the increase of the svlehs. Beyond this, there is 
no precedent from Scripture, nor warrant from that high 
authority, nor from the law of nature, nor from the 
dictates of common sense, nor equal justice. Still, there 
is no doubt, that so dong as the first missionary apostle 
({ use the words as synonymous,) lived, it would be a 
thing of course, that his opinions would be received 
with great respect by the churches which had grown up 
under his superintendence. But if ever he gave his opin- 
ions as law to the bodv of Christ, he instantly assumed 
a power to which he was not entitled, and became lord 
ef the heritage. It then became every man’s duty to 
resist such attempts as tyrannical, and subversive of or- 
der and good government. This much we can afl now 
understand. indeed, the Church of Christ, as his Body, 
composed of various parts, each drawing nourishment 
from the other, and knit together with bands, is of that 
pre-eminent dignity, that I cannot, for my part, conceive 
of any thing on earth so positively unscriptural, and so 
full of evil consequences, as that one part should exer- 
cise authority upon another. When, therefore, the 
church becomes so numerous, as to require rules and re- 
gulations for its government, either of a spiritual or 
temporal nature, that instant the power of the first mis- 
Sionary ceases, and an assembly, where the whole church ts 
represented, becomes the only legitimate source of legislation. 

In presenting this view of the subject, I am sensible 
that | am understood. We well know in the United 
States, that the sovereignty resides intrinsically and em- 
phatically in the great body that submit to be governed. 
The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people is but a 
consequence of the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 

membership. The doctrine,by the grace of God,for kings, 
is but a consequence of thatof the supremacy of the cler- 
gy. They rose together and are about to die together; at 
least in the old world. We in the new, have the contest 
to fight over again, though in all conscience we might 
have thought that the battle was decided at the 
adoption of the constitution. The opposite of this 
principle, the transmission of legislative power from 
father to son, as it exists in the monarchies of Europe, 
appears fo this country, a gross departure from com- 
mon sense, and a most outrageous abuse of human 
rights. But how is that worse than Mr. Wésley’s trans- 
mission of absolute, unlimited legislation to his preach- 


ers, to the entire exclusion of the members?—or than 
the American Methodist preachers claiming and exer- 


| cising unlimited legislation over half a million of souls? 


Indeed, “this world seems made for Cxsar.’? Get pos- 


| Session of power who may, whether priest or king, every 


engine is made to work in order to retain it. Argument, 
sophistry, place, pension, titles, honor, all are brought 
into requisition, and all used unsparingly. It was worthy 
of the old Romans never to despair of the Common- 
wealth: neither should the cause of Truth be despaired 
of. For, if it be neglected or despised even by one 
generation, the appeal may be heard by another, which 
may submit to its empire. 
DISCIPLE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


ON EXCOMMUNICATION. 
Mr. Editor,— 

The times I think call for a full and formal ez- 
pose of causes. For without the knowledge of causes, 
remedies must be but accidental. A friend of mine 
writes me to know, if I can tell the cause why the public 
mind is not now as much alive to religious liberty as it 
was in the days of the Steuarts; and he writes in 
reference to the present apathy on the subject of Church 
representation. I should have attempted to satisfy his 
friendly request privately, if Mr. Davis’ very interest- 
ing letter had not since appeared. 

Excommunication, in the times alluded to, extended 
to civil privations, in Protestant as well as Catholic 
countries. Religious and civil liberty were then identi- 
fied. Not so in the present time in this country. The 
politician ceases to sympathize with the christian. I do 
net mean merely in two persons, but in the same per- 
son, for every Christian bears a double relation, to 
church and state. There are men who wil! not only 
give up their christian suffrage, while their civil suffrage 
remains undisturbed; but use all their influence to in- 
duce others to do so likewise. 

The history of excommunication, is but little known. 
It no doubt existed in all its strength and all its terrors 
in the most ancient times in Babylon and Egypt. And 
among the modern Hindoos, the privation of caste, is the 
same as excommunication. Whenever the system 
operated in full force, it was not limited to the mere in- 
dividual, but to all who held communion with him.— 
Examples of this may be found in the histories of 
Heresies in Catholic countries. The mark of the beast 
in the revelation, evidently refers to excommunication, 
for those who had it not, might neither buy nor sell, 
and this is one of the express prohibitions against out- 
castes, and excommunicants; those who ate or drank 
with them, or gave them food cr clothing, were held 
guilty. The rigours of this dreadful sentence were in 
some degree mitigated among the Reformers; but still it 
was frightful, as the history of its effects upon Catholics 
and Dissenters sufficiently attest. 

The work of excommunication in this country was re- 
‘vived by the M. E. Church, and made to bear, as far as 
times and circumstances would permit, in its ancient 
spirit, upon the friends of representation, in church go- 
vernment. In regard to those who first fell under the 
immediate action of this mighty weapon of ancient 
priests, there seems to be no reason to complain of the 
want of public sympathy. And I believe, it 1s now 
pretty well understood on all sides, that if the M. E. 
Church had gone on to excommunicate, in the way she 
began until now, she would nearly have effected her 
own excommunication. But the principle and the spirit 
of the operation were riot generally understood, nor is it 
yet understood. Neither the friends of representation, 
nor the members of the M. E. Church in general, have 


communicated, and must continue to be so in perpetual 
succession. Ask any hundred persons, who have been 
excommunicated from the M. E. Church for reform’s 
sake, and ninety-nine will limit the number, to the 
names which were so read out, and will also consider 
that their friends have done them ample justice, &ce.— 
But the fact is, that in the very nature of the case, this 
said M. E. Church excommunication is not limited to in- 
dividuals. It too extends to buying and selling, or to all 
spiritual communication. It is of the same genus, as 
the ancient excommunications for heresy. It is in effect 
an interdiction of earth and water, and involves all 
abettors of the heresy, or the heretics. My brethren 
do not consider me as an excommunicant, nor do the 
public, and yet I suffer all the consequences which can 
follow excommunication in this country without any of 
its sympathies. And this is the condition of thousands 
of others. This is an answer to my friend’s inquiry.— 
The authorities in the Methodist E. Church do not re- 
cognize us as Presbyterians, or as any other denomina- 
tion who practise church representation; but identify us 
with the expelled members. The people on the other 
hand regard us just as they do any body who holds a 
common principle. Ours is a strange dilemma, and it 
threatens to be a fatal one. It is the key to the myste- 
rious conduct of the friends of representation in the M. 
E. Church; it conceals from them their own character as 
our excommunicators, while they are so in effect, and to 


all practical intents and purposes. Nothing is more 
common than tohear ‘there are no more excommunica- 
tions,” and yet every person who joins this representa- 
tion community is excommunicated. But it will be said 
that the old side members do come to reformers’ meet- 
ings, and are not turned out. They have been warned 
and threatened: Why have not these threats been exe- 
cuted? The reason is well known, and has often been 
mentioned. 

All I want is, all Tl care for is, that the true state of 
the case should be known and understood by all parties 
and all men. I foresaw when I joined the reformers 
that I must suffer all the consequences of exeommunica- 
tion. I counted the cost, and I have never complained, 
nordo I now. But in the present state of misapprehen- 
sion all may prove in vain. If, as a society, we cannot 
conquer the excommunicating spirit, by voluntarily 
throwing ourselves in its Way, we might as well have 
joined other churches. The old side men in George- 
town deserve full credit for their honesty. They have 
acted out to the life the spirit of the excommunicators. 
A spirit, which, if not subdued, will act out the same 
part and speak the same Janguage forever. It never 
did, it never-will, know any limit but fear or necessity. 
The actors, and the acted upon, in the late scenes, will 
soon have gane hence to be no more seen; but it will de- 
volve on the living generation to put down all attempts 
at excommunication for the sake of representation, and 
to put them down forever. ANONOMY. 


EVENING SUNLIGHT. 


How beautifully soft it seems to sleep 

Upon the lap of the unbreathing vale, 

And where, unruffled by the gentlest gale, 

The lake its bosom spreads, and in its deep 
Clear wave, another world appears to keep, 
To steal the heart from this! for through the veil 
Transparent we may see, tree, oak, hill, dale, 
And sapphire sky, and golden mountain steep, 
That real seem, though fairer than our own:— 
Still, picture faint of that pure region drawn 

By prophet’s pen, but not to mortals shown, 
Where flow rivers of bliss—and vale and lawn 
Are strewn with flowers immortal—where alone, 


been brought duly to consider that all who join with, or 


identify themselves with the expelled are virtually ex- 


Night never comes, and day is without dawe. 
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COUNSELLOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


SOME MOTIVES TO A DILIGENT CULTURE OF THE 
MIND. 


(NUMBER I.) 


Having thus briefly presented some of the principal 
causes, by which our judgmént may be biassed and made 
liable to deception; and taking it for granted, that no 

ell informed man, Will calculate on being respected b 
his fellow men, in the exercise and indulgence of his 
prejudices, we will be permitted to occupy a few minutes 
more, in turning attention to some considerations in fa- 
vour of a diligent cultivation of the mind, with a spe- 
cial reference to an ability to decide with candor, upon 
the various opinions and practices of the different authors 
which we may have occasion to read, and of the opin- 
ions, practices and conduct, of the different men of the 
profession with whom we may have intercourse in life. 


The first general consideration to be submitted, pro- 
ceeds upon the fact, that which ever way we direct our 
course, and with whatever class of mankind we may seek 
to associate ourselves, whatever treatise we may under- 
take to read, we shall find the generality of men, very 
partial to their own schemes, and often immoderately 
addicted to their own ways of thinking and acting. 
However their judgments may have been formed;— 
whether deliberately or rashly;—however their theories 
may have been concerted, whether wisely or weakly, 
still they resolutely adhere to them, and persist in them, 
happen what will. Insomuch, that we must conclude, 
that every man’s way is, and seems inevitably tobe, in a 
very considerable degree “right in his own eyes.” As 
this is a fact, which cannot be denied, it follows, that 
young men of every description, and especially young 
physicians, will do wisely to exercise the most watchful 
care against the various causes which mav lead to the 
formation of prejudice, since they in their turn will do 
likewise, that they may be wise in the midst of ways of 
thinking so multiplied, and yet in every instance, so ar- 
dently pursued, and that their respective schemes and 
theories may really be worthy of approbation. 

The second consideration to be submitted, has a be- 
coming respect to the very limited capacity of the human 
mind. In view of man’s low estate, it is true, his intel- 
lect is a prodigious endowment. Nevertheless, it is in 
reality of a short extent and a narrow comprehension. 
When a man shall have improved himself as much as he 
can, which is seldom the case;—still his views will be 
very imperfect, and his knowledge inconsiderable. 
When he shall have pursued his researches as far as he 
is able, innumerable things will have escaped him; and 
after all his acquirements, he will very often find him- 
self at a loss. Indeed if we should suppose the whole 
amount of human knowledge brought together into one 
aggregated system, it would stil] be little, in comparison 
with whatmay yet be known. ‘Like a great number of 
rivulets united in one stream, even if it were like our 
ape Mississippi, still, it would bear no proportion to 

e vast and boundless ocean of truth.’”? How small a 
pittance, then, must fall to the lot of any individual! 
Although he may have taken much pains, although he 
may have laboured diligently;—in numberless cases, and 
in respect of many things, he will find himself in the 
dark. He will often be puzzled and perplexed, and in 
want of assistance, on almost every important occasion. 
Like a traveller on a s.range road, he must either take 
directions or frequently loose his way, and wander he 
knows not whither. Now in order to be prepared to judge 
rightly for ourselves in the midst of circumstances so 
embarrassing; to be able to reciprocate in mutual com- 
munication with becoming dignity, it is vastly important, 
that we keep aloof from the various influences, which 
might impair our judgment. . 

Keeping in view the two preceding considerations, a 
third presses itself upon us, in respect to that great di- 
versity of men’s talents and opinions, just now hinted at; 
the different pretensions of those from whom we may 
desire or expect to receive instruction or assistance; and 
of those with whom we must ultimately compete, as 
_ fellow labourers in relieving the sick. Let it be admit- 
ted, that each one of us, in our respective day and place, 
shall have arrived at as good pretension to knowledge, 
and acquired as large abilities, as any other individuals 
of our acquaintance, still in some points, in some parts 
of knowledge, we shall find ourselves excelled. For 
whatever men’s Capacities may be, it is most certain, 
that there is, and must continue to be, great difference 
and variety among them, if not in degree; and for the 
sake of our argument, we have supposed all in this re- 
spect to be equal;—yet in presneeng of attainment, all 
will differ. The talents of each may be equally valua- 
ble and good, yet they will point different ways and be 
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suited to different objects, and occasions. One man’s 
natural genius takes one direction, and another's another. 
Now if we suppose them cach to have followed and cul- 
tivated his genius, with equal care and success, the ne- 
cessary consequence will be, that one of them must ex- 
cel and be superior to the other, in that branch of skill, 
for which nature has fitted Lim; a diversity of excellence, 
wisely ordered, to answer better, the various demands 
and occasions of life. In order then, to do justice to 
ourselves and our instructors when in the purguit of 
education, in order to pay sincere and becoming defer- 
ence to the opinions and practices of those with whom 
we may compete for our just share of public confidence 
and favour, it is obvious, that we must be very careful 
to avoid the various prejudices which have been brought 
into notice. And especially, in order to escape the in- 
vidious feelings, which constantly disturb the repose and 
diminish the dignity of those, who cannot appreciate 
the merits of a competitor, we must be careful to pre- 
pare ourselves, for exercising a candid judgment, in de- 
fiance of all temptation to the contrary course. 

In submitting the foregoing considerations, we have 
proceeded on the supposition, that all may have equal 
claims to dignity, and of course to an unabated and mu- 
tual respect. Let us now proceed according to the fact 
and admit, that we must also make preparation for the 
exercise of candor, and be ready to do justice in our 
judgments, toward those, who are in fact our superiors. 
For admitting our claims to capacity in its kind, to be as 
good as we may imagine, yet we must allow, that other 
men may be equal to us in the very points, in which we 
presume our excellence lies, and at the same time, have 
equal talents and abilities of other kinds. Hence it fol- 
lows, that if not in all, yet in some, possibly in many 
cases, they may be able to judge better, and prescribe 
better than we can pretend to, and our dignity will be 
lessened if we are not in readiness to meet with instan- 
ces of this sort, and maintain our respect for those who 
shall so excel us. It may be of use to consider that as 
men’s talents are various, so their opportunities for im- 
provement and experience are different; because the ex- 
perience of each must be regulated by the cases and 
circumstances, in which he has been conversant. As no 
man has an universal understanding, so no man can have 
universal experience. The limited capacity of our 
minds and the shortness of our lives will not admit of 
it. This view of things ought to be taken, by every phy- 
sician. It might lead to a9 more generous intercourse 
and to a becoming readiness to communicate, which 
rquld greatly promote our science, and add much to the 
ho the profession. Every member of the faculty 
is capable of imparting something useful, and there is 
not one, who does not sometimes need help. It has 
come to pass and not unfrequently, thatthe most obscure 
has been qualified to give instruction to the most dis- 
tinguished. And this is no more than is common to hu- 
manity. In some cases, great philosophers have been 
instructed by illiterate ploughmen;—and even princes 
by peasants. Nor have the greatest men, on proper oc- 
cas.ons, disdained to hear and follow the advice of the 
least. Indeed it is an argument of true greatness of 
mind, as well as good sense and judgment, so to do. 
Some of the most scientific and important works have 
been originated by improving upon the experience of 
those who know the least. And no proposition more 
readily admits of support, than that all physicians as 
well as other men are bound by the laws of honor and 
humanity, to avoid every occasion of prejudice and with 
assiduity, to cultivate toward one another, candor, libe- 
rality and mutual respect. 

In conclusion, we will present one additional consider- 
ation, in respect to the merited influence which every 
reputable physician is sure to acquire in whatever city, 
town or section of country, he may make his establish- 
ment. This being so generally the case, it is highly im- 
portant, that all young physicians should be very circum- 
spect to have their opinions correctly formed, their 
characters amiable, and their whole deportment worthy 
of imitation. 
probity; their liberality of sentiment; their continued and 
well directed efforts to promote the best interests of the 
community; their devotion to science, evinced by suitable 
exertions to wake up a general thirst for knowledge and 
afford to all ranks the necessary facilities for attaining it, 
should make them worthy of the large and conspicuous 
places they are destined to fill in this land of equal 
rights,—of civil and religious liberty. Thus qualified, 
their worthy fellow citizens will honor them with their 
confidence and co-operate with them in giving a still 
higher elevation to our beloved country. At thought of 
such a prospect, what a thrill of patriotic purpose stirs 


}the soul of every truly American youth. What cause 


of exultation to have been born in these United States, 
where every man of talented worth so readily finds free 


scope for the exercise of all his powers; and where every 


Their acknowledged intelligence; their | 


institution civil and religious, 


vision of the people, is subjected to the super- 


and made dependent upon the} 

probation and voluntary contributions for salttonee ot 
support! To partake in fitting out professional attain- 
ments for a goodly number of young physicians for such 


a prospect, will be to us, a source of ineffable gratifica- 


tion, Ss. K. 


For the Methodist Protestant, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS—JOY IN SORROW. 


“Come and let us return unto the Lord; for he hath 


torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will 
bind us up.” Hosea. 


With a heart naturally disposed to wander, man, sur 
rounded as he is with trials and temptations on every 
hand, must be more than mortal if he does not sometimes 
under the influence of strongly excited feelings give way 
to despondency, and lose for a brief season that reliance 
upon the gooctness of God, which it is his high privilege 
to possess. Some there are indeed, who, blessed with 4 
happy equanimity of temper, or an iron insensibility of 
feeling,know nothing of the thrillinganguish which rends 
the heart of him, who.n nature and circumstances have 
rendered too exquisitely sensitive. To such philosophers, 
the deep gloom which at times envelops the mind of the 
man of feeling, isa mystery too dark to be unravelled, 
and they look with cold suspicion, or contemptuous pity 
upon his distress and congratulate themselves upon 
their fancied superiority! But to those, who have bowed 
beneath the weight of “thick coming fancies’’ which 
press upon the spirits—who have felt their minds shroud- 
ed as with a funeral pall, by a train of gloomy imagin- 
ings,—to such as these, how delightful, how consoling, 
the language of the Prophet, ‘‘come and let us return 
unto the Lord; for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he 
hath smitten, and he will bind us up.” 

Reader, have you never suffered under the dark 
clouds of adverse circumstances?—have you never found 
your earthly enjoyments fleeing from you like the de- 
ceitful rivulet from the famishing hips of the suffering 
Tantalus? Have you never felt the sourees of your com- 
fort withering, and crumbling to ashes, at your touch, 
like the golden fruit that clustered around the head of 
that miserable offender? If you have—then can you fee! 
with me the full force, and beauty of my motto. 

Is there not something exquisitely touching in the 
thought, that however we may, forgetting the goodness 
of our heavenly Father, wander from his paths—yet his 
arms are ever open to receive us when we return unto 
him!—Oh, who. does not feet his bosom heaving with 
grateful emotions, as he thinks upon the unceasing kind- 
ness, and unmerited goodness of God, his Maker and 
Preserver! I know not how to close this head better 


than in the lines of a hymn, lately written for me by a 
beloved friend: 


Yes thou art near me, sleeping or waking, 
Thy love unchanged doth remain: 

Where’er I wander, thy ways forsaking, 
Oh lead me gently back again. 


When the world looks coldly upon us, and the friend- 
ships in which we have trusted are found false and fleet- 
ing—how sweet to think that we may venture back to 
that Good Being, whohath declared,that those who seek, 
shall find, and that those who come unto Him, He will 
in no wise cast out. Blessed promise! In doubt anddark- 
ness, Thou comest upon the soul, like the glimpse of 
Heaven to the dying martyr—spreading a sweet and holy 
calm over the lacerated bosom—and lifting the thoughts 
above the troubles and trials of this life up to those 
realms of peace, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the wearied soul shall forever be at rest!—Oh! how 
little are all the joys of this life, when contrasted with 
those which the christian hopes for in the life which is 
to come!—Who is there, that would give the consola- 
tions flowing into his soul from the glorious promises of 
the Bible, for all early pleasures. Sweet and soothing 
to my mind are the tones of friendship; deeply shrined 
amidst the holiest feelings of my nature are the images 
of those | love; and dark indeed would be my path if 
love and friendship shone no more upon it,—yet depriv- 
ed of these, he who relies upon God may look above the 
gloom which shrouds his prospects in this life, and re- 
joice even in tribulation, knowing that this is not his 
abiding place, but that he has a home above the skies, 
where peace, and joy, and happiness unalloyed, shall be 
his forever. Let me conclude this brief and hurried 
scrawl with a quotation from a favourite hyma:— 


Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 
Come—at the mercy-seat fervently kneel; P 
Here bring your wounded hearts—here tell your anguish, 
Earth hath no sorrows that Heaven cannot heal. 


\ 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


REVIEWER. 


For the Methodist Protestants 
(wo. 1.) 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THE METHO- 
DIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
** Preamble.” 


“We, the representatives of the Associated Methodist 
Churches,in General Convention assembled, acknowledg- 
ing the Lord Jesus Curist, as the only HeAD of the church, 
and the word of Gop as the sufficient rule of faith and 

ractice in all things pertaining to godliness, and being 
ully persuaded, that the representative form of church 
government is the most scriptural, best suited to our con- 
dition, and most congenial with our views and feelings as 
fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God; Anp, whereas, a written constitution, establishing 
the form of government, and securing to the ministers 
and members of the church their rights and privileges, 
is the best safeguard of christian liberty; we, therefore, 
trusting in the protection of Almighty Gop, and acting in 
the name and by the authority of our constituents, do 
ordain and establish, and agree to be governed by, the 
following Elementary Principles and Constitution.” 

The constitution of a church can create no new 
rights, its operation can only be, the organization and 
distribution of a conceded power, in relation to rights 
already existing. No laws or usages, no matter in how 
many centuries they may have been aggregating, can 
destroy church rights; for, these rights have been be- 
stowed by the one only Heap of Christianity, Jesus 
Curist, and they are, therefore, necessarily indefeasi- 
ble and inalienable. When any christian church is con 
vinced that its rights are usurped, withheld, or disre- 
garded, by certain persons, it is unquestionably bound to 
resume them. Protestants so judge respecting the Ro- 
mish church. An able writer states itto be a vulgar 
error to suppose “that corrupt doctrine and supersti- 
tious practices, are properly the growth of the Romish 
church; for, in truth, these errors are the growth of the 
human heart. In the human heart is to be found the 
whole wilderness of Romish error; and of all errors. it 
must be said, that they are nothing more than the na- 
tural produce of the evil soil of evil hearts, nourished 
up into a rank Juxuriance by the arts of crafty and de- 
signing men.” There are other reasons why Christians 
should resume their rights; one is, ‘‘systematic impos- 
ture finds entertainment chiefly in the credulous weak- 
ness and inherent depravity of our common nature. — 
Truth and right ask for help against these enemies and 


destroyers of men. 
common to a community demand united 


effort to remove them. And when it is determined to 
institute a new order of government in a church, how 
else can this be justly accomplished but by common 
consent, and more especially when the members of a 
church, or a part of them are compelled to be indepen- 
dent of their rulers. The first ideas, which naturally 
take possession of the minds of men in such circum- 
stances, are those of confederation and representation. 
No other platform coule be erected by men who desired 
only mutual rights and common benefits. ‘This, we be- 
lieve, is the ground of Christian duty, power, and privi- 
lege. So the Methodist Protestant church proceeded. 
There are no principles—we unqualifiedly assert, that 
there are no Scripture principles opposed to church rep- 
resentation. The scriptural rights of all churches is, to 
be self-governed in obedience to the Scriptures. It 
would be as easily proved that men may be religious by 
eputy, as that they ought to resign their consciences to 
church governors. To prove that men 
nay be religious by deputy, and may submit to an eccle- 
siatical government in which they are not represented, 
it vill be proper tc demonstrate in the first place, that 
som: individuals may transfer their responsibilities to 
some other individuals. It was a belief in the trans- 
ferabiny of free agency, and in the propriety of a shift- 
ing respnsibility, which laid the foundation of the papal 
structure |t was disbelicf in these matters which add- 
ed the lot jist of martyrs to the records of the church. 
Those Witers who, probably, best understand causes 
and conseq'yces, in the Christian church, do not ascribe 
systems of eyjesiastical despotism to the achievement 
of any one M4 por to any one generation of men, as 
the effect of tejr deliberate contrivance and design, 
formed with a «tinct anticipation of the result. They 
think, however, at if the work is to be ascribed to any 
one architect, tha architect is no other than the great 
enemy of the hthan race. Others say, that human 
ignorance, indoleng, frailty, and depravity, may, in 
some sense, be cogidered a3 the very authors of all 
sorts of despotism; fr without the patronage of these 
evils, Sataa himself would have laboured in vain for the 


| 


accomplishment of his work. In allusion to the Romish 
church, these writers state—It would have been to 
little purpose for Satan to put such a design into the 
hearts even of an ambitious, worldly-minded and profli- 
gate priesthood, if human nature had not been wildly 
impatient for the conveniences and the spendour of such 
a structure, and for all the luxury of delusion for which 
it has made such ample provision.” And yet that church 
was once as holy as any other. In every age it has had 
in its communion very eminent saints—such as Fenelon, 
the Marquis de Renty, and Thomas A. Kempis. 

Public opinion, even in this free country, has not been 
sufficient to control high-handed measures to suppress 
inquiry, the freedom of speech, and the freedom of the 
religious press, when employed against overt acts of Op- 
pression in the church. So true it is, that the spirit of 
spiritual despotism is, in truth, no other than the spirit 
of fallen man. Thanks are due to those who have in- 
formed us that the spirit of error and delusion is always 
going to and fro in Protestant disguise; and, that there 
are not wanting men who prefer the house of inglorious 
bondage to the open plains of christian freedom and the 
high places of free agency and human responsibility.— 
For, now we may be guarded against this evil spirit and 
these mistaken brethren. Guarded indeed! Why we 
are not left to infer principles, when we hear men so- 
Jemnly declare their belief in the absolute incapacity 
and disqualification of laymen to share in their eccle- | 
siastical government—when we hear men declare their 
implicit reliance on the wisdom and goodness of one 
class of ministers to expound Scripture doctrines au- 
thoritatively, if not infallibly, and to be alone authorized 
to make and administer moral discipline! Doubtless all 
this is expedient! The time must come when the sandy 
foundation of this expediency will be flooded away.— 
The principle of self-government, in obedience to Scrip- 
ture and reason, is in very truth, a rock of safety, to 
which Christians must resort. 

Ist. Principle. ‘‘4 christian church is a sociely of be- 
lievers in Jesus Curist, and is of Divine institution.” 

This is the declaration of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. No one will assert that a society of believers is 
nota Christian church. Disagreement in ecclesiastical 
order is not a sufficient cause among Protestant churches 
to unchurch any one of them. Some churches disagree 
in their principles of government entirely, and yet agree 
in their theology. In theology, the Methodist Episcopal 
and Methodist Protestant churches are agreed, and we 
are persuaded that so they will always be. But while 
the church government of each shall remain as now 
they are, they will always be irreconcilably disunited. 
With the same doctrines, and means of grace, both pub- 
lic and social, there must ever be, until one or the other 
of the churches change the principles of its govern- 
ment, an opposing tendency in the polity of each to the 
other. The opposition will be one of ecclesiastical 
principles. Whether they will ever co-operate, to any 
great extent, on the ground of their common theology, 
is somewhat doubtful. Both parties claim for their 
theology a derivation from the Scriptures. But do 
not the parties disagree in professing to derive their 
principles of government from the same theology? We 
have never understood Episcopal Methodists to say that 
their principles of government were derived from their 
theology—but from expediency. But did not the last 
General Conference claim Scripture authority for its 
doings? Itdid. That claim was made by these minis- 
ters on their own account. The church, as such, had 
nothing to say on the subject. Now, the Methodist Pro- 
testant church, as such, professes to derive its principles, 
as well as its theology, from the Scriptures themseives. 
Herein is an essential difference between those who are 
content to proceed on the ground of right in the ministry 
to govern them, deeming it expedient to relinquish all 
share in their own government, and those who will go- 
vern themselves, and plead the authority of the Scrip- 
tures for the duty and the power of ao doing. May they 
have the spirit of wisdom! 

After all, we see no sufficient reasons why the mem- 
bers of the two churches should not be friendly. The 
one ground of confidence in co-operation, and of assur- 
ance of success, is a sincere agreement in Scripture 
doctrines. And we would caution Episcopal Methodists 
to be very guarded in denouncing as schismatics, those 
who hold their theology as sincerely as themselves, be- 
cause they differ from them in government; and espe- 
cially, as this difference, on our part, is in favor of Chris- 
tian freedom. Tieir children may wish for this free- 


dom, if the parents do not. as, 
“I would not, that this lowly head 
Should pillow, cold, on foreign clay; 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(No. m1.) 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


It is generally believed, that the cultivation of the 
mind inclines us to look with disdain upon the duties of 
domestic life, and to consider the fulfilment of those du- 
ties a painful degradation. A general opinion is usually 
founded in some measure on truth; it is so in the present 
instance. The error (for there is a great, a pernicious 
error) lies in the false notions usually entertained con- 
cerning what is really intended by mental cultivation. 

In the present plan of education, what may be termed 
training the intellectual faculties is usually totally disre- 
garded. The various classes of society receive specific 
instruction, suited to what are deemed their peculiar 
functions; but few, perhaps no efforts are made to 
strengthen their mental faculties generally, and without 
reference to the particular knowledge to be inculcated. 
In the case of men, however, the partial, or rather the 
specific knowledge they receive has-a tendency, in some 
cases a powerful tendency, to invigorate the mind; and 
thus a service which ought to be a direct and chief ob- 
ject of education, is, in some degree, performed for them 
unintentionally and by accident. Unfortunately, that 
knowledge which it is thought requisite to impart to 
women, has no such happy influence. An accomplished 
woman of the present day is, therefore, peculiarly un- 
fitted for any useful pursuit, since usefulness in any ca- 
pacity of life is not the specific object of the instruction 
given, nor is any healthy vigour of the intellect induced 
by the ) Sadie of inculcating it. Much care is more- 
over taken to foster ideas incompatible with the per- 
formance of the necessary duties of life. The model 
upon which the education of every class of women is 
for.ned is an aristocratic model; and one of the attri- 
butes of an aristocracy is, and always has been, to have 
the women of their order totally unfitted for every pur- 
pose, but that of being mere ministers to their own idle 
vanity. It is one of the distinctive marks of the vulgar- 
minded rich, to wish to appear free from all necessity of - 
attending to domestic concerns. A duke’s daughter is 
educated after this notion, so is an honest tradesman’s; 
and thus, what is usually deemed education does of ne- 
cessity create ideas incompatible with the due perform- 
ance of duty; and does associate a feeling of degrada- 
tion with the idea of that performance. Thus are 
women, not only rendered weak by the present method 
of instruction, but their minds are specially and posi- 
tively mis-trained. This is not all. Accomplished wo- 
men must be taught to derive pleasure from reading.— 
But as they are too weak to attempt, and too ignorant 
to understand any thing that it really imports to them to 
know, a literature has sprung up peculiarly dedicated to 
their service. This literature is composed almost exclu- 
siveiy of appeals to a few emotions, which are common 
to the weak and uninstructed, the firm, enlightened, and 
laborious (to uuderstand them, needs only to be a human 
being) and of extravagant delineations of a false deli- 
cacy and elegance. The mind, by the pernicious minis- 
tration of these writings, is led from a consideration of 
any really necessary and useful objects, and induced to 
dwell on images of impossible enjoyments, or to attach 
worth to what is either unattainable or absolutely per- 
nicious. 
often have been witness to painful exhibitions of this 
fatal perversity and weakness—must have often been 
condemned to hear wild fantastic ravings, and rapturous 
enthusiasm respecting the puling sentimentality of some 
idle blockhead, who, from want of a useful or honoura- 
ble avocation, has degraded himself to be a pander toa 
frivolous appetite, and to counterfeit emotions he never 
knew. Absorbed in the dreaming contemplation of this 
ideal world, taught to despise all that is connected with 
this mundane sphere, as gross, degraded, and degrading, 
educated woinen do often justify the general opinion 
respecting the influence of mental cultivation. A man 
of true delicacy, real feeling, and enlightened spirit, is 
far more shocked and repulsed by these unhappy speci- 
mens of modern refinement, than by the homely artless 
ignorance of what is termed.an unaccomplished woman. 
The affectation of the one is a thousand times more dis- 
rusting than the rusticity of the other—the studied 
preposterous delicacy, the frigid sentiment, hollow en- 
thusiasm, and painful childish weakness that are the at- 
tributes of the one class are incomparably more repul- 
sive, than the honest feeling, however rudely it may be 
expressed, and the straight-forward sincerc, though un- 
tutored, good sense of the other. And could no other 
education be found, than that which produces these un- 
lovely specimens of feminine grace, we should as ve- 
hemently as any deprecate accomplishments in women. 


I would not, that my grassv bed : 
Should be from home and love away.” 


But happily no such difficulty attends the matter. The 
peatidie . be sought for, and the mode by which they 


Any one at all conversant with society, must ~ 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


may be produced, can easily be pointed out; and the 
happy effects of such a revolution in female education 
can be rendered plain to any one who will take the 
trouble to pursue the investigation. 

The character of a human being is a whole composed 
or made up of 1.umerous and distinct classes of quali- 
ties. These qualities are part of them intellectual: part 
what, as contradistinguished from intellectual, are term- 
ed moral qualities. Although, in fact, these constantly 
act upon and modify each other, and although their re- 
ciprocal influence is an element that ought to be atten- 
tively watched, andicarefully directed, still for the pre- 
sent purpose, it is well that they be considered apart. 


We shall find upon examination, that in every class of 


life, there is needed in every person an intellectual ca- 
pability of a very high order; we shall find also, that 
this intellectual capability does not consist of stores of 
learning, or knowledge of art or of science; but a cer- 
tain vigour of the intellect which enables it to foresee, 
weigh, and determine justly on those manifold circum- 
stances on which our happiness and that of our fellows 
depends. In this view, we may figuratively consider 
the intellect as a machine—it is not knowledge, but that 
by which we may acquire knowledge—it is not the jude 
ments we make, but that state which enables us to make 
them. No matter what may be the sex, no matter what 
may be the station, it is absolutely requisite that this 
previous condition of the intellect should be alike in all: 
and in all, if possible, it should be raised to the highest 
point to which it is capable of arriving. In different 
stations it is requisite to acquire different portions of 
knowledge—but in all stations, the instrument that is to 
acquire that knowledge ought to be endowed with the 
highest capabilities. If we consider the situation of 
women, and the duties they have to perform, it will be 
found, that an imbecile intellect is one of the most se- 
rious evils that can befall both themselves and society. 
In every rank, their own welfare is mainly dependent 
on that of the men with whom by parentage or marriage 
they are connected. This welfare, in many most im- 
portant particulars, depends upon the conduct of the 
women, in their several relative situations of daughters, 
wives, and mothers. The matters of which they have 
to judge, the active duties they have to perform, re- 
quire in all cases an equal, in many a much superior,pow- 


A. 1. To preside in al’ the 


2. When absent from the 


4. To fix the appointments 


. Inthe interval of the con- 


7. To oversee the spiritual 


General and Aniual Con- 
ferences. when present. 
Dis. M. E. C. p. 25. 


Annual Conferences he 


can appoint a president to 


preside over them. p. 28. 


3. To appoint the times of 
holding and closing the 
Annual Conferences; pro- 
vided, he permit them to 


sit a week at least. p. 22. 


of the preachers for the 
several circuits and sta- 
tions—from which there 
is no appeal. 


ference to change, receive, 
and suspend preachers, as 
necessity may require. p. 


To travel through the con- 
nexion at large. p. 25. 


and TEMPORAL business of 


7. 


A. 1. To preside in the An- 


nual Conference of which 
he isa member. Con. p. 
27. 


9. The Annual and General 


Conferences appoint their 
own presidents. 


3. The Annual and General 


Conferences designate the 
times of holding and clos- 
ing their respective bo- 
dies. 


. **Each AnnuaiConference 


shall prescribe and regu- 
late the mode of station- 
ing the ministers and 
preachers within the dis- 
trict, provided, always, 
that they grant to each 
minister or preacher sta- 
tioned, an appeal during 
the sitting of the confer- 
ence.”? Con. p. 21. 


5. The President in the “‘re- 


cess of the conference 
may employ such minis- 
ters as are duly recom- 
mended—and make such 
changes of preachers as 
may be necessary, provid- 
ed the consent of the preach- 
er to be changed be first ob- 
tained.’’ Con. p. 27. 


6. **The President is to tra- 


vel through the district 
and visit all the circuits 
and stations, and to be pre- 
sent as far as practible, at 
all the quarterly and camp 
meetings of his district.” 
Con. p. 27. 

‘‘Every church is empow- 
ered by the concurrence 


. ties of the Bishops of said church. 


er of intellect to that which the exclusive portion of the 
men usually demands. The most important and delicate 
part of education is entirely intrusted to women. Do- 
mestic duties tax the judgment and ingenuity in the 
great majority of instances, far more than the operations 
by which the man obtains subsistence; and in all the 


humbler ranks of life, if the wife be without judgment 


the church. p. 20. of a majority of two- 


thirds of the qualified male 
members to transact its 
own temporal business.” 
Con. p. 18. 
8. To appoint, station andj8. No such of class of min- 
change presiding elders as|_ isters exist among us. 
he thinks proper. p. 29,29. 


and forethought, the family is unhappy; and it may be 9. Toform districts, accord-|9. ‘“‘No circuit or station 


boldly and correctly asserted, that of the whole duties 


which are shared between men and women, that part 
which is allotted to the latter requires a mental cultiva- 


tion, at least equal to that which is demanded by that ap- 
portioned to the former. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER Xil.) 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW. 


Mr. Editor,—The next points of Episcopal Methodism 
which claim our spiritual notice, are the powers and du- 
We shall be some- 
what minute here, in order to shew that our opponents 
are inexcusably ignorant, or wilfully misrepresent our 
system of government, when they state that the presi- 
dents of our Annual Conferences, possess as much power 
and exercise the same authority as the bishops of the 
old church. We shall therefore enter upon. the investi- 
gation of this subject with the utmost carefulness, and 


shew from the discipline of both churches, the extent of 


power repused in them, and the nature of the duties 
they are res ectively called to discharge. When the 
candid reader shall have looked carefully into this sub- 
ject, he will see that a methodist bishop possesses and ex- 
ercises more poyver and authority than any inspired 
apostle ever clainsed, certainly more than any fallible 


being should possesy.—While a president of one of our 
Annual Conferences scarcely sufficient power to | 
give a suitable and efficient direction to the affairs of the 

church, so far as they are entrusted to his managemént, 
Extremes are always dangerous, and ought to be careful- 
ly guarded against. If pla¢ing too much power in the 
hands of one man, or any body of men, tends to despo- 
tism; so depriving officers of the charch of necessary 
authority tends to anarchy. We now proceed to an ex- 
amination of the duties and powers of a Bishop in the 


old church, and of a President in our church. 
M. E. CHURCH. M. P. CHURCH. 


ing to his own judgment.) shall be divided unless the 
p-. 155. delegate from the circuit 
or station require the di- 
Con. p. 47. 


We have been particular in noticing these matters in 
order to shew, that the Bishops of the old church possess 
discretionary powers,—that is, they are left to their own 
judgments in cases where preachers and private mem- 
bers are deeply concerned. It is his duty to travel, but 
where is not mentioned. He is permitted to chose his 
own sphere of action—or in the words of their discipline, 
he is ‘‘to travel at large.”’ Here let it be borne in mind, 
that he is not within the bounds of any particular con- 
ference, (except it be where his family is located,) for 
months—and when he does make his appearance, his 
stay is but for a short period—and then he most general- 
ly makes his stages in cities. There are many circuits 
and stations within the iimits of the several conferences 
that have only heard by the hearing of the ear of these 
distinguished personages. They have never had a glance 
at the men who hold their destinies in their hands. 
We ask how it is possible, that men always on the move 
—‘‘travelling at large,” can have proper knowledge of 
the wants of the different circuits and stations. When it 
is recollected that they have never heard the greater part 
of the ministers preach, it must appear clear to every 
unprejudiced mind, that they are incompetent to “fix 
the appointments of the preachers,’ to their several 
spheres of labour in a way calculated to meet ‘the ne- 
cessities of the church. But this difficulty is avoided 
-among us—for it is made the duty of our presidents “to 
visit all the circuits and stations of their districts every 
quarter if practicable.”” This*enables him to ascertain the 
state of the church—and at the same time affords an op- 
portunity to acquaint himself with the talents of each 
preacher, so that when he fixes their appointments at 
the conference, he does it with a perfect knowledge of 
ministers and people—and in this way accomodates cir- 
cumstances to the exigencies of the case. If ever he 


Q. “What are the duties and|Q. What are the duties and| should be uninformed in relation to any particular por- 
powers of a bishop,” in the; powers of our Presidents? | tion of the church,—the delegate is there to give all ne- 


old church? 


cessary information—and after he shall have appoirted 


the preachers to their circuits and stati ney 
ed brother has the right of an appeal.® Not 7 with the 
ministers of the old church. However oppressive to 
themselves, or injurious to their families, the a ‘la. 
ment, they must nevertheless submit,—they habe be a 
peal. The decisions of a Methodist Bishop bein like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, irrevocables H 
devises and executes according to his own views of ele. 
cumstances and exigencies, and according to the views 
wishes or wants of the church. However wron, arbi- 
trary, Or oppressive their acts,—the 
the whole church must and do yield implicit ibcdlenee. 
The bishop may divide, and subdivide districts already 
formed. He may create new ones, and in doin this, 
multiply the number of presiding elders, and ~ in- 
crease his own powers; (for these presiding elders are 
dependant on the bishop for their appointment to office 
and their continuance in it.) If any preacher oppose 
their march of power, they can remove him at any time 
to any place they please as a punishment for disobe- 
dience;—(for no appointment received at the conference 
is fixed properly speaking, for even one year—a month 
after the preacher has settled his family upon the circuit 
he is liable to be removed by either the bishops, or pre- 
siding elders;) whilst those preachers, who flatter and 
fawn around the bishop, are xumbered among his favour- 
ites and placed in easy and lucrative stations. 

It will be readily observed, that the 
the appointments of the preachers to their severa] places 
of labour, independent of the views and wishes of min- 
isters and people, involves principles the most momen- 
tous. It places'every minister and preacher with their 
families under the absolute control of men, who, like 
all other fallible beings, are more or less infjuenced by 
partialities and prejudices,—and will either buy men 
over to their interests by the promise of preferments, 
or intimidate them by the threat of removal to some 
distant, laborious and poor circuit. Ministers are men 
of like passions with others—and as nothing so effectual- 
ly bind men as the chains of poverty—can it be wonder- 
ed, that contrary to their better judgments, they should 
appear to favour the views of bishops, when to pursue 
a contrary course would be ruinous in a certain point of 
view to themselves and families. In like manner; the 
circuits and stations must further his views or else run the 
risk of his displeasure, and thereby receive preachers 
who will be an injury to them. Not so in our church. 
The conference may withhold such powers from their 
presidents, and transact these matters in accordance 
With their own views of the general good; whilst the 
ministers and their families are at ease from one confer- 
ence to another, no change being possible in reference to 
= appointments without their ‘‘consent is first obtain- 

Beside all this, a Methodist Bishop possesses the pow- 
er to control “the temporal business of the church.” 
Every steward of a circuit or station is in a certain sense 
the tool of a bishop; for one part of their duty is “to be 
subject to the bishop,” see page 166—7. Not so among us: 
no president or other minister possesses power to inter- 
meddle in the allairs of the church. More of this in its 
proper place. | 

It will readily be observed that in this respect, “Wes- 
leyan Methodists” so called, are one the world over,— 
to wit; in depriving the people of their rights, and assum- 
ing unwarrantable, and unscriptural powers. In on re- 
spect, they do indeed imitate the example of Mr. Wes- 
ley,—namely, in “overseeing the temporal business of the 
church.’ It would be better for themselves, the church 
and the community at large, if they would attend more 
to the spiritual, and Jet the temporal concerns of their 
people alone. It is the fault of human nature to follow’ 
the evil in preference to the good of our fellow crea; 
tures. | 

This “‘overseetng the temporal affairs of the churc” 
commenced with Mr. Wesley, and seemed to himselfto 
be altogether providential. Hence he always spok of 
this power, as “the burden of the Lord” imposed op4im. 
We do not doubt but that he was perfectly sincereWhen 
he said, ‘The power [ have, I never sought; it washe un- 
desired, wnexpected result of the work, God was -eased to 
work by me. I have @ thousand times sought to d/olve it on 
others, but as yet I cannot. I therefore suffer ‘UT can 
find some one to ease me of my burden.” Th Man who 
loves power, and who has the tact of mang/Ng it to a 
good purpose, may easily persuade himse} that Provi- 
dence has thrown into his hands, power wich he actual- 
ly loves and seeks to acquire. 


power of fixing 


VERITAS. 


*[t will be observed, that we are go!% Upon the sup- 
position that a president be empoweéd to station the 
preachers—but th& is not always thycase. Some con- 


ferences station by committees coApused of ministers 
and lay member. | 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


— 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1831. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘“‘Anonomy” is a new correspondent; but we recog- 
nize in him, one of the earliest and ablest advocates of 
religious liberty. We shall be much pleased to hear 
from him frequently. 

To “Protestant” and “Laicus,” we feel very grateful. 


[COMMUNICATED. 
For the Methodist Protestant. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor,—It appears from the statements of “Plain 
Truth,” in your 44th No., that, our friends at head 
quarters have been inviting emigrants from Europe to 
rally round their standard; and have given as their rea- 
son, that they ‘‘are the only genuine followers of Mr. 
Wesley in this country,” and that we “have protested 
against the institutions established under Mr. Wesley’s 
direction, and according to his counsel.” And this they 
would have the world believe, was the ground of our 
taking the name of the “Methodist Protestant Church!” 
Upon casting my eye over this politic and uncandid 
representation, it occurred to me as being proper to give 
a short exhibit to the public, of the real grounds of our 
protest, and our assuming the name of ‘*Methodist Pro- 
testants.”” 

First—It was to preserve the great principles of the 
reformation, from being again laid aside by clerical po- 
licy, that every man has a right to judge for himself, be- 
cause every man must give an account of himself to God. 
This principle was laid down in Mr. Wesiey’s minutes, 
as the distinguishing principle ‘‘on which all the re- 
formers proceeded.”” We see insidious measures pur- 
sued in opposition to this great axiom of the reforma- 
tion, especially in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
against these measures we enter our solemn protest.— 
This principle is not attacked professedly, indeed, nor 
was it so attacked in the church of Rome, for several 
ages after popery had begun its fearful and gloomy march; 
and no marvel, for the process must necessarily be car- 
ried on with caution and concealment, before such a 
mighty principle can be bound down by Ecclesiastical 
power. a 

Secondly—The right of every man to use his intel- 
lectual faculties, in the communication of his sentiments, 
is another right which we defend. The practice of re- 
straining private liberty, in this respect, when not used 
to violate the rights of others, is that against which we 
are Protestants. The M. E. Church had a standing law 
for years, that no travelling preacher should publish any 
thing, until it should pass the censorship of the Confer- 
ence or its appointed committee. This rule was after- 
wards exchanged for a substitute, which provides, that 
the preacher shall be responsible to his Annual Confer- 
ence, for any thing he may publish. The ground of this 
responsibility has been since laid down by “a very large 
meeting of male members,” and has been carried out in 
practice, by the Methodist ministry;--namely, that ‘ta 
Methodist preacher has no right to advance, for truth, 
what he may think to be true, either in the matter of 
discipline, or in matters of conscience.” On this prin- 
ciple the Rev. Dennis B. Dorsey was first suspended, 
and afterwards, in defiance of his appeal to the General 
Conference, was expelled from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, without being so much as notified to attend his 
trial, or even informed that any trial was to take place. 
All the other trials in Baltimore, though not so glaring 
as his, in regard to the circumstance just stated, were 
carried on upon the same principle. Some of the most 
violent writers remain members and ministers of the M. 
E. Church to the present hour, whose continued mem- 
bership is courted with evident solicitude and fondness. 
Hundreds were left without official notice at the very 
time when those trials were going on; and why was 
such a selection of victims made in the city of Balti- 
more? Plainly, to destroy the Reformers’ press, and to 
put investigation to silence, so far as it could be done, 
‘sin a country like this.” Here is the secret; and this 
very object the preacher in charge and the prosecuting 


rection, and according to his counsel.” 


committee had at heart, more than any other. Against 
these things we protest; and om these grounds we call 
ourselves the Methodist Protestant Church. Nor did we 
officially take this stand, till all the above proceedings 
were sanctioned by the General Conference of 1828. 


Thirdly—We protest against Episcopacy, as an inven- 
tion of Popery, unknown in the Apostolic age. The 
name bishop was used in that aze, as another name for 
presbyter or elder; but we must travel down for several 
ages, before we find any ecclesiastical establishment, 
under the name of ‘episcopacy; a name this, which was 
invented in after times, and which has been abundantly 
sanctified, or “‘consecrated,”’ by clerical cunning and au- 
thority. We are told episcopacy was established amongst 
the Methodists in this country, “under Mr. Wesley’s di- 
How long will 
our opponents continue to affirm this, and still, when 
called upon to prove it, remain as silent as the grave? 

Why are they so eager to secure Mr. Wesley’s au- 
thority in this matter? Wesleyan Methodists, they say, 
are one united body, wherever found, among all nations. 
Then why does not Methodist Episcopacy extend to all, 
and hold the body together? It has never been known 
any where but in the United States, till the last General 
Conference made an eflort to extend it into Canada. If 
Mr. Wesley was really so fond of an Episcopal govern- 
ment, why was it not “established under Mr. Wesley’s 
direction, and according to his counsel,” in his own na- 
tive country? Had he not as good an opportunity to give 
“direction” and ‘‘counsel” there, as in North America? 
It is said, some master spirits are now wishing to have 
Methodist Episcopacy established in England. And why 
not in the Western Islands, and throughout the East In- 
dies also? How can the ‘united body” be kept together, 
and be made the “universal church,’? without having an 
Episcopacy to extend over the whole? If Episcopal 
power be essential to the unity of the body, why do they 
have it limited to a part of the body? And besides, if 
this ‘tone united body” is to extend over all nations, 
kindreds, tongues, and people, as each country must 
have its own bishops, will it not be indispensably neces- 
sary to have one universal bishop, as the one indivisible 
Head of the church? If Mr. Wesley is to be considered 
the universal bishop, does it not seem to follow that he 
should have successors in his office. In this way we see 
ecclesiastical power again aiming to take its march, upon 
a large scale; and against this we protest; we are there- 
fore called the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Fourthly—We are opposed to the whole legislative, 
executive, and judiciary powers of the church being 
held by the strong grasp of the ministry, in defiance of 
the inherent and christian rights of the whole body of 
“the laity.” This was also an invention of Popery un- 
known in the Apostolic age, as is made abundantly man- 
ifest, by Mosheim, Mr. Wesley, and other ecclesiastical 
historians. Our friends in New York tell the public 
that Mr. Wesley was opposed to lay delegation: and yet 
this same Mr. Wesley tells the public, in his ecclesiasti- 
cal history, that the ‘“‘first step’’ of the clergy, in their 
course of apostacy, was “to take all power from the 
people.” If Mr. Wesley was guilty of all the incon- 
sistencies these men seem disposed to charge upon him, 
people will be convinced after a while, by their own ar- 
guments, that even the founder of Methodism himself 
was not qualified to be the universal bishop. One of 
them exhorted the Methodists, many years ago, ‘“‘not to 
forget our apostle Wesley;”’—as others still exhort their 
people, not to forget our apostle Peter. With what in- 
dignation would both Peter and Wesley listen to these 
things, if they were to visit this clerical, catholic, and 
episcopal earth again! Against these matters we protest; 
and are therefore called the Methodist Protestant 
Church. 

Fifthly—We object to the spirit and practice of Epis- 
copal Methodism, to secure to- themselves the claim of 
being the only true church of Christ upon earth. They 
do not now make this claim openly; but they are laying 
the foundation for it as fast as they can, by ingeniously 
making the impression on Methodist people, and as many 
other people as they can have influence over, that other 
churches are composed of pharisees, formalists and 
back-sliders; while the only “genuine” experience is 
Methodist experience, and the only heart religion is 
Methodist religion. This high claim, too, they found 
upon the peculiarities of their ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Do they ask for the proof? It is at hand: we 
have it from themselves that they do not own us as a 
Christian community; and with great solicitude they try 
to make their people believe we are back-sliders, and 
‘have got no religion.” In proof that they are trying 
to make this impression, we appeal to the ‘*Narrative 
and Defence,” and to the pages of ‘“‘the Itinerant,”’ for 
the last two years. Now it is notorious, that we do not 
differ from them in doctrine, in modes of worship, or in 


that episcopacy, and dlerical rule, from which we dis 
sent, are the very things that are essential to preserve 
the piety of their members, and which we cannot relin- 
quish without losing our relizion. In vain may we 
cleave to the doctrines, the promises, the privileges, and 
all the precepts of Christianity:—by renouwucing epise@- 
pacy with its appendages, we are of course viewed as 
‘“‘back-sliders.’” Does not this seem to sa , that without 
adhering to the peculiarities of their church govern- 
ment, there is no salvation? This practice, of attaching 
divine authority, and more than gospel efficiency, to the 
inventions of men, was that which prevailed in a high 
degree, at the time when Popery was established, and 
by which it has been perpetuated ever since. It is 
Popish in all its tendencies; therefore, we protest against 
it; and hence are called the Methodist Protestant Church. 

I need not introduce all the subordinate points, against 
which we protest. Those who have attentively read the 
various publications on both sides, have been at no loss 
to perceive the numerous particulars, in which Episco- 
pal Methodism has a strong tendency towards the de- 
struction of religious and civil liberty, and to the estab- 
lishment of clerical supremacy and dominion. Its ten- 
dency to this result, and its preparations for taking a ra- 
pid march, in the track of its Episcopal predecessors, 
we think stronger than in any other denomination in our 
country. Hence we take the attitude of Reformers and 
Protestants; and we think there is the same necessity as 
in former times, and that we are influenced by the same 
motives which governed Martin Luther and Philip 
Melancthon. 

You are respectfully requested, Mr. Editor, to publish 
this article; that the public may know, better than they 


call ourselves the Methodist Protestant Church. I could 
find it in my heart also, to request the editors of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, and of the Methodist 
Magazine and Quarterly Review, to give this article an 
insertion, for the due information of emigrants, if I had 
any hope of success; but | have no confidence that my 
request would be granted, and therefore I need not give 
either them or myself the trouble. 

Yours truly, PROTESTANT. 

Nov. 1831. 


POETRY. 


From the Young Ladies’ Journal. 
AUTUMN. 


Tree! —why hast thou doff'd thy mantle green 
For the gorgeous garb of an Indian Queen? 
With the umber’d brown and the crimson stain, 
And the golden fringe on its broidered train?— 
And the Autumn-gale through its boughs did say 
“Tis a transient pride, but a long decay.” 


Stream! —why is thy rushing step delay’d? 

Thy tuneful talk to the pebbles staid? 

Hath the spoiler found thee who wrecks the plains?— 
Hast thou trifleé with him till he chill’d thy veins? 
But it murmur’d on with a smother’d tone 

Till fetters of ice were around it thrown. 


Rose!—why dost thou droop thy beautiful head? 
Hast thou tasted the frost-king’s kiss of dread? 
Thou sawest his deeds in the withering vale, 
Ah!—how could’st thou list to his glazing tale? 
——She answer’d not,—but strove to fold 
In her bosom the blight of his dalliance bold. 


Yet ye have a voice to the listening heart, 
Tree!—Stream!—and Rose!—as ye sadly part, 
‘We are symbols,” ye say “of the hasting doom 
Of youth, and of health, and of beauty’s bloom, 
When Disease with its hectick flush doth glow, 
And Time steal on with his tress of snow.” 


Is this all?--Is your mournful lesson done? 

And they spake in their bitterness, every one, 

“The soul that admits in an evil hour, 

The breath of Vice to its sacred bower, 

Shall find its peace with its glory die, 

Like the fleeting pomp of an Autumn sky.” 
Hartford, Conn. 


L.H.S. 


WHY SHOULD WE sicH! 


Why should we sigh that earth no more 
Claims the devotion once approved? 
That joys endear’d, with us are o’er 
And gone are those the heart has loved? 
Why should we sigh?~-Unfading bliss 
Survives the narrow grasp of time; 
And those that asked our tears in this, 


practical discipline; therefore they want it understood, 


| 


Shall render smiles in yonder clime. 


can learn from the periodicals of New York, why we. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fer the Methodist Protestant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘Extract of a letter, dated 
Uniontown, Pa. Nov. 7th, 1831. 


Dear Brother,—God has prospered our efforts during 
the last year—I think our increase was about 1757—our 
ministerial strength has increased also considerably—al! 
our camp meetings were valuable throughout this con- 
ference.—We have just closed a most delightful two 
days meeting in this place—six joined, and a number of 
penitents came to be prayed for—the congregation was 
very large, attentive, and serious—our Presbyterian 

brethren kindly allowed us the use of their house, and 
- are entitled to our gratitude. This circuit, now about 
350 strong, had no existence at all, nine months ago— 
it is now in a very prosperous condition with two good 

reachers to travel it;—our future prosperity will doubt- 
ss depend upon our undaunted faithfulness to the prin- 
ciples of pure omy) 
God bless you, 
lam &e. 
GEO. BROWN. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA. 
Dear Brother,—The prosperity of the Redeemer’s 


Kingdom must be a subject of joy to all, who look for 


his appearing, and await his coming. That we have not 
done as much as we ought to have done, we readily con- 
fess—but we rejoice, yea and will rejoice, that we have 
done as much as we have. The Lord has been good to 
us, whereof we are glad. We have had some refreshing 
seasons from his presence, and many souls have been 
converted to his service. 

The first week in September, we held a camp meeting, 
at the Red House in Charlotte county—which was at- 
tended by the presence of the Master of assemblies, and 
crowned with greatsuccess. We had no society in that 
section of the country, but we had some friends, who 
were anxious that we should appoint a meeting; and as 
far as possible they promised to sustain it—every neces- 
sary preparation was made,—a large arbour was erected, 
re | comfortable seats provided, and eight tents erected 
on the ground. All christian denominations were invit- 
ed to unite with us in endeavouring to extend the vic- 
tories of the cross. The meeting commenced—the Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and some of our Episcopal Method- 
ist brethren, united with us onthe occasion. The preach- 
ing was plain, and pointed—directed to the understand- 
ing, and applied by the spirittothe heart. Sinners were 
awakened—and during the meeting upwards of one 
hundred found the pear] of great price. It was a joyful 
and precious season—the children of God seemed to en- 
joy a large share of his fulness, and laboured sweetly to- 
gether in the Gospel Yoke. The larger portion of the 
converts have joined the Baptist and Presbyterian church- 
es. The Lord be praised for his goodness! Since then 
we have organized a small society in that neighbourhood, 
and our prospects are good for farther accessions. One 
circumstance occurred, which deserves special notice. 
We read in the Scriptures, that Christ gave light to the 
blind, and hearing to the deaf, and that the stammering 
tongue was unloosed, &c. A young lady deaf and dumb 
made a profession of religion at this meeting. She ap- 

ared to be deeply concerned, and for a day or two re- 
Fused sustenance for the body. Her countenance was 
truly indicative of great anguish of spirit, and her fer- 
vour, and devotion in prayer was apparent to all who no- 
ticed her—although unable to express her the 
eyes of the bystanders could perceive, and their hearts 
fee], what yt ee in her mind; and when she gave 
her heart to God, and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the change was as visible as the sun, when emerging 
from behind a thick cloud—that anguish of spirit which 
was depicted in her countenance, passed away, and her 
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part of the state, prevented many from leaving their 
homes. It was alsoa very busy season with the farmers. 
Who in consequence of the repeated rains had been una- 
ble to save their crops, and both duty and interest com- 
bined to keep many at home. Yet under all these dis- 
couragements we had a delightful time,—with but few 
ministers, and small congregations, we preached, and 
prayed, and the Great Head of the church, was present 
to own, and bless the labours of his servants,—between 
thirty-five and forty souls professed religion, among 
whom were two aged persons, nearly seventy years old—- 
O what a miracle of grace, that God should continue to 
pursue such aged persons with his spirit, who had grieved 
him all their days, and at last vouchsafe unto them his 
resence. Our societies at Shilo, and Tabernacle have 
both received accession in members since the camp 
meeting. 
In Lynchburg, we have occasionally had the budding 
of better times, several have been converted during the 


‘summer, and some have joined the church. 


Our quarterly meeting was held the first Saturday and 
Sunday in November, at Stone Wall—at which time we 
recieved three members into society—and brother Allen 
S. Fleshman, a preacher in the Christian society, was 
admitted into our connexion. The meeting on Sabbath 
was a truly interesting one, many mourners approached 
the altar, and asked an interest in the prayer of the peo- 
ple of God. I hope ere this, that the Father of all mer- 
cies has answered their prayers, and granted unto thein 
the desires of their hearts. 

So far as I know, our brethren are free from the 
spirit of backsliding, which prevails to such an alarm- 
ing extent in the Christian world—for one I hope 
they will continue so——while it is our duty to treat with 
christian courtesy, not only our own converts, if we will 
use the expression, but all who bear the image of our 
common Saviour, | trust the ministers and members of 
the M. P. Church, will never resort to any sinister mea- 
sures to increase Our numbers. Let us not only reform’ 
in governmert, but let us reform in our manners—and 
if the members of our sister churches, should use their 
personal influence, and marked attentions, to obtain fol- 
lowers, let us set them a better example, and teach them 
by our conduct, that our desire is to win souls to Christ, 
and not to make them members of the M. P. Church. 
Have we any claims upon those who in the providence 
of God are converted among us? No. They are the 
Lord’s freemen, and as God has blessed them with the 
faculties of reason, and discrimination, he requires of 
them the exercise of these powers, in determining for 
themselves which among the various churches, in their 
doctrines, governments, and discipline are most in ac- 
cordance with his written word. I regard it as a reflec- 
tion upon the understanding, and an insult to the dignity 
of an immortal mind to attempt to influence any one up- 
on this high and interesting subject. Let all who desire 
information, have it communicated unto them, and if 
their own deliberate conviction does not lead them to 
adopt our views, let them think and act for themselves— 
while we rejoice to give the right hand of fellowship to 
all worthy members of the mystica] body of Jesus Christ 
—we desire to do so upon principle, and not from policy. 

May the Great Head of the church continue to guide 
and direct us in all our journey through life, that we 
may live to his praise here, and reign with him in glory 
hereafter is my sincere prayer. 

Yours truly, 
WM. J. HOLCOMBE. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


OHIO CONFERENCE. 


The Ohio Annual Conference of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church assembled in Zanesville, Thursday Octo- 
ber 4th, 1831, of which the following persons were 
members: 


ORDAINED ITINERANT MINISTERS. 


C. Springer Prest. Win. H. Collins, 


| Jacob Myers, 


Bro. Black,* 
William Gibbins, 
David Hannah,* 


Win. Reeves, 
Moses Scott,® 
Wm. Marshall* 


DELEGATES. 


James Towler, Xenia circuit, 
Simeon Johnston, Concord, 
Ellis Parker, Champaign, 
Thos. Greenough, 
Pittsburgh station, 
Edward H. M’Intire, Madison, 
Samuel Thompscn, Muskingum circuit, 
Joseph A. Shackleford, Monongahela, 
Robert Kirby, Georgetown, 
William English, Steubenville, 
Lane Reedy, Cincinnati circuit, 
James M’Coy, Mt. Pleasant, 
Thomas M’Keever, Ohio, 
Reuben Ross, Louisville circuit, 
Samuel Parker, Zanesville station, 
Daniel Gibbons, Lawrenceburgh circuit, 
James G. Leach,} Paris, 
Joseph Neff, Dresden, 
Wilson S. Thorn, Youngstown, 
J. B. W. Haynes, 
Joseph Muskingum, 
Stephen Beach, Eagle, 
Philips, Union, 
Moses Lyon, 
William Caugblin, Cincinnati, 
David Smith,f Monongahela, 
James Mahin,t — 
Joseph Rockhold, Highland circuit, 

Those marked thus (*) were received as members of 

the Conference, at its present session. 
This mark (f) indicates that the persons to whose 
names it is appended were not in attendance. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


President, George Brown, 

Monongahela Ct. John Wilson, I. Thrapp, 
Hackers Creek Ct. Danie! Gibbons, 
Clearfield Ct. to be supplied, 

Union Ct. Moses Scott, Wm. Marshall, 
Pittsburgh St. Asa Shinn, one to be supplied, 
Pittsburgh Ct. Calvin Black, 
Ohio Ct. John Clark, 
Steubenville Ct. Enos Woodward, 

Youngstown Ct. William Reeves, 

Mt. Pleasant Ct. Josiah Foster, J. Lucas, 
Georgetown Ct. Cornelius Woodruff, 

Muskingum Ct. Samuel Thompson, one to be supplied, 
Zanesville St. Nicholas Snethen, 

Zanesville Ct Henry Nash, E. E. Parish, 

New-Ark Ct. W. B. Evans, 

Coshocton Ct. Rufus Richardson, 

Champaign Ct. B. Ryan, L. Henkle, 

Springfield Ct. M. M. Henkle, 

Xenia Ct. Hector Sanford, 

Concord Ct. Robert Dobbins, 

Highland Ct. Joel Dolby, 

Eagle Ct. William Hughey, 

Maysville Ct. to be supplied, 

Paris Ct. M. Goghegan, till otherwise provided for, 
Cincinnati Ct. William H. Collins, 

Cincinnati St. C. Springer, 

Lawrenceburgh Ct. David Hannah, 

Madison St. B. W. Johnson, 

Siloam Ct. Z. Ragan, A. H. Bassett, 

Louisville St. Joab W. Ragen, 

Louisville Ct. Peter Clingler, 

Illinois Ct. Daniel Payton, N. Q. Hall, 

Wabash Mission, Elijah M’Daniel, 

Missouri do. David Edwards, 

Western Va. do. John Mitchell, 

Sandusky, do. Adget M’Guire, 

Conference Missionary, Sylvester Dunham, 


appearance was that which love, and joy, and peace, | Gieo. Brown, Z. Ragan, rt a ane Without appointments at their own 
could signs perfect!y intelligible, | John Wilson, Josiah request... 
e communicated the glad tidings, that she had passed | John Clark* George Waddie, ' : 
from death unto life—with her hand upon her Wm. B. Evans, Rufus Richardson, 
pointing to the heavens, she declared the glory of God, | Jonathan Flood, Edward Kearnsf be 
and the power of divine grace, while her countenance | Wm. Hughey, Benj. Ryan, nepiis 
illumined with a ray of the sun of righteousness, gave | Robt. Dobbins, Benson Goldsbury, NUMBERS IN SOCIETY 
utterance to more than her tongue could have expressed | Michael Goghegan,{ Hector Sanford, sis 
—even could she have commar.ded its use—O the depth | Asa Shinn, M. M. Henkle, Monongahela, 185 Paris, 10! 
of the mercy, and goodness of God! it is unsearchable, | Benj. W. Johnston, Nicholas Snethen, Hackers Creek, 279 Cincinnati Station, 432 
and past finding out. Danl. Payton, Adjet M’Guire, Pittsburgh, 527 Cincinnati Circuit, 214 
The last week in September we held a camp meeting | Enos Woodward, Matthew Nelson,} Ohio, 139 Lawrenceburgh, 81 
at Shilo, in Bedford county according to appointmert—- | Cornelius Woodruff, Joab W. Ragan,* Mount Pleasant, 203 Madison, 117 
various circumstances conspired to render the congrega- | Sylvester Dunham,* (Con- Joel Dolby, Georgetown, 198 Siloam, 275 
tion small. The late unhappy disturbances in the lower| ference Missionary.) Edw. E. Parrish,* Muskingum, 285 Louisville Station, 65 
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a 
‘Zanesville Station, 106 Louisville Circuit, 89 
Zanesville Circuit, 349 Dresden, 136 
New-Arck, 318 Union, 338. 
Champaign, 196 Illinois, 117 
Xenia, 85 Clairfield, 47 
Highland, 101 Wabash, 
Concord, 189 Missouri, 20 
Youngstown, 186 Monticello, 30 
Eagle, 101 Sandusky, 
Maysville, 21 


UNSTATIONED MINISTERS AND PRBACHERS. 


The number of these was not accurately returned, in 
many cases only including the ordained ministers, and in 
others no returns were made. 

The names returned amount to about 90, and it is pret- 
ty certain that the whole number exceeds one hundred. 


ACCESSION TO THE ITINERANCY. 


The following persons were added to the itinerancy, 
(on probation.) 
John Lucas, Peter Clinger, Israel Thrapp, 
Nathan Q. Hall, Lemuel Henkle, 


(as members of Conference.) 


Ed. E. Parrish, John Mitchell, E. M’Daniel, 
Moses Scott, David Edwards, D. Hanna, 
Henry Nash, Sylvester Dunham, 

Samuel Thompson, Joab W. Ragan, 15. 


The following persons were elected Deacons. 


Henry Nash, Thomas Wellman, C. Black, 

William Marshall, Moses Scott, D. Gibbons, 

Cornelius Woodruff, John Clark, J. Lorentz, — 

Joseph Simpson, James Hutchinson, 

Joseph M’Coy, William Scholly, J. Elliott, 

Benoni Wilson, David Hannah, 16. 
The following persons were elected to the order of Elders: 

Randolph S. Smith, John Mitchell, 

Elias Bruen, Thomas Maple, R. Ross, 

J. A. Shackelford, Dufus Richardson, 

John Everhard, 8. : 

Charlies Avery of Pittsburgh, was elected Conference 

Steward, and James Towler, and Thomas M’Keever his 
assistants. Correspondent. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the United Service Journal. 
FRESENCE OF MIND IN SHIPWRECK, 


The following narrative exemplifies in a most striking 
manner the commanding sway which a bold and daring 
spirit exercises over the energies of its fellow men in 
the hour of peril:— 

On the 2d June, 1816, the ‘‘Archduke Charles” trans- 
port, sailed from Quebec for Halifax, having on board 
six companies of the Royal Nova Scotia regiment, con- 
sisting of 11 officers and the staff of the regiment, 200 
men, and 48 women and children. The former part of 
the voyage was prosperous: the vessel had been ten days 
at sea, and was approaching her place of destination. — 
On the evening of the 12th of June, a dense fog arose, 
stretching from north-east to south-west. The ‘‘Arch- 
duke Charles” was then in the track of the homeward- 
bound West Indiamen, and, as is usual in such cases, 
every precaution was taken to prevent the danger of a 
collision with other ships during the continuance of the 
darkness. A dead silence was preserved by all on 
board, in order to give the greater effect to the blast of 
the bugle, or sound of the drum, which at regular inter- 
vals, alternately broke the stillness, conveying to other 
vessels which might happen to be within hearing, intima- 
tion of the approach of the ship. In this manner pass- 
ed several hours of deep solicitude. Atlength those on 
board, whose duty did not require their presence upon 
deck, retired to their berths in anxious expectation of 
the morning’s dawn—that morning which they hoped 
would see them, safely anchored in the port for which 
they were steering, but which many were fated to be. 
hold as the last of their mortal existence. Between 
the hours of twelve and one, the vessel struck. The 
shock was violent. In a moment, men, women, and 
children hurried upon deck. Horror was depicted upon 
every countenance—even the oldest of the seamen 
quailed. for the people had scarcely time to reach the 
upper deck when the vessel began to fill. They were 
not within sight of land, and even if the coast had been 
nearer, the density of the fog would have prevented its 
being visible. In this situation, it is not to be wondered 
at if the stoutest hearts sickened with terror. The sea 
ran tremendously high, and so frequently washed over 
the deck, that every attempt to lighten the vessel] by cut- 


remainder of the night, the darkness rendered it im possi- 
ble for those on board to know the exact nature of their 
situation, and every individual exerted himself to the 
utmost to retain his hold of the wreck. 

As the morning dawned, the fog partially cleared 
away, and the sufferers beheld the top of a rock at a 
short distance; but between it and the wreck there was 
a guif, across which the heavy swell seemed to render 
the idea of passing an utter impossibility. The waves 
ran mountains high. It was at this perilous moment that 
the hopes of all pointed to the rock as the only means 
of attaining a chance of ultimate rescue. Each indi- 
vidual seemed to shrink from incurring the risk of death 
in the attempt to gain the wished-for point. Lieutenant 
Charles Stewart, of the Grenadier Company,* at length 
nerved himself to the enterprize. Hesecured the end of 
a rope round his waist, and threw himself overboard 
with the heroic determination of rescuing himself and 
his fellow-sufferers, or perishing in the attempt. He 
disappeared from the view of his companions, and all 
gave him up for lost; the word was passed, that Lieut. 
Stewart and two men tone were washed off the deck) 
had perished. As the day advanced, the atmosphere be- 
came clearer, and Lieut. Stewart was seen on the rock 
waving his regimental cap to those whg@remained on 
board. This sight inspired them with new vigor, and a 
sailor, after two or three ineffectual attempts succeeded 
in joining Lieut. Stewart with another rope. By this 
means, a communication was open with the rock, by 
which the men were hastening from the wreck, while 
the jolly boat (the only one that had escaped destruc- 
tion) was actively employed in saving the women and 
children. Many perished in the attempt to reach the 
reck, for the swell had not abated, and their bodies 
were thrown up, a sad spectacle to the survivors. At 
length there was not a single individual remaining on 
the wreck. The unfortunate beings who had found a 
shelter on the rock, soon discovered that they had pro- 
tracted their period of suffering, for the footing which 
they had gained was on a sunken rock, which would 
soon be overflowed by the rising of the tide, and a pe- 
riod be thus put at once to their sufferings, unless they 
could quickly find a refuge. This seemed impossible, 
for within the limits to which the fog confingd their 
vision, nought appeared but the raging sea, roaring as if 
for the prey which had been snatched from its jaws — 
The jolly boat was at hand, anc in sending her in search 
of land, or a safer place of refuge, no time was to be 
lost, for the sea was gaining fast upon them. The boat 
was despatched, and when it disappeared in the fog, the 
feelings of those who were left behind can scarcely be 
imagined, much Jess described. All eyes were strained 
towards the point at which she had been lost sight of, 
and after an interval of intense anxiety, she was at 
length seen to be returning. The crew reported, that 
at a short distance there was a rock, whose surface be- 
ing above high water mark, promised a temporary 
safety. The boat was instantly engaged with all possi- 
ble activity in conveying as many as it would hold. The 
women and children were first removed, and while the 
officers were departing, the time occupied by each 
voyage served to show to the men, that it would be im- 
possible to remove many more before the rising of the 
sea would wash away all those who were upon the ruck. 
This was the state of affairs when the boat returned, as 
was expected for her last freight, for the sea had nearly 
risen as high as the surface on which the unfortunate 
men were standing. A simultaneous rush was made for 
the spot on which the boat would touch. The Com- 
manding officer had left the rock, a few of the officers 
remained, and among these was Lieut. Stewart, by whose 
gallant self-devotion, the crew and passengers had been 
enabled to quit the wreck. Ile had laid down on the 
rock exhausted by his previous efforts; but at this mo- 
ment he felt the necessity of setting to the men an ex- 
ample of resolution, in which alone, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, lay their only hope of relief from the perils by 
which they were surrounded. His former conduct 
which was known to the men, had acquired for him that 
degree of respect which induced them to listen to him. 
He represented to them in plain but energetic language, 
that the only method of communicating with the land 
was by means of the boat, that if she were lost they 
must all inevitably perish; while, on the other hand, in 
her safety was the only chance of rescue. He knew 
that they would remember that they were British sol- 
diers; he declared his resolution to stand by them and 
share their fate; that he would be the last mantoquit the 
rock; and that while this was his determination, where 
was the man among them who would forget himself so 
far, as to dare to stir one step? The effect of Lieutenant 
Stewart’s example was electric. The men seemed to 


—! 


ting away the masts, was found unavailing. For the} lose sight of their sufferings, and to 


be actuated by ope 
spirit of heroism and self devotion. The boat convey- 
ed away the remaining officers excepting Lieut Stewart, 
The enthusiasm of the moment however subsided w 
the departure of the boat, and the situation of the wre 
ed beings, marked as it were for destruction, grew mo 
mentarily more perilous. The fog increasing, shut out 
the light of the sun. The biting north-east blast added 
to the severity of the cold, which was still further in- 
creased by the breaking of the surf over the men. They 
lay huddled together for warmth. As may naturally be 
supposed, but little communication was held among them, 
each appeared intensely reflecting upon that dissolution 
which seemed inevitable.—-The water gained upon them, 
and at length so high did the tide rise, that the men were 
forced to stand as closely together as if forming a solid 
square. 

It was now noon-day, but the fog continued as dense 
as ever, and the rain fell in torrents. Their sufferings 
rose at length to such a pitch, that there was scarcely one 
among these miserable men who did not wish for death 
asarelease. One of the sergeants, in the course of the 
morning, picked up a button which bore the number of 
the 69th regiment, some men of which had perished upon 
the very rock about 20 years previously, having suffered 
shipwreck. Lieut. Stewart, with a degree of prudence 
and foresight which under the circumstances of his situ- 
ation would seem almost miraculous, strictly charged the 
sergeant to conceal this circumstance from his fellow 
soldiers, for a knowledge of it would only have aggravat- 
ed their horrors, and might probably have driven them 
to desperation. While thus awaiting their end with a 
resignation scarcely paralleled, a vessel appeared break- 
ing the line of fog, the men could at first hardly believe 
their senses, and when the ship became clearly visible, 
the burst of joyful exultation beggars description, they 
were snatched by the over-ruling hand of Divine Mercy, 
from what to them appeared inevitable destruction, and 
in proportion to their former despair was their present 
joy. The effects of Lt. Stewart's foresight and pru- 
dence soon became apparent; the jolly-boat, after con- 
veying the last freight to the second rock, proceeded in 
search of land, giving up the unfortunate men on the 
sunken rock as overwhelmed in the deep. The boat 
soon came in sight of two vessels, one of which imme- 
diately proceeded to the rescue of those on the second 
rock, while the other went in search of Lt. Stewart's 
party, with scarcely any hope of finding even one of 
them alive. But that God who worketh in secret had 
otherwise ordained—the wind blowing from the north- 
east, though it aggravated their sufferings for a time, 
saved them from a watery grave. Had it blown from 
any other quarter, the tide would have risen to its usual 
height, and they must have perished. The survivors 
were all safely landed at Halifax. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 


The followingAtatement respecting the religious de- 
nominations Af’ France is from a late number of the 


Church of Wreland Magazine. 


The numerous sects which have sprung up in England 
since the reformation, and which are known by the name 
of Dissenters, do not exist in France. The whole popu- 
lation may be divided, and that in a very unequal _ 
portion, into four religious creeds, viz: Roman Catholics, 
Calvinists, Lutherans and Jews. A very small number 
of Quakers are tu be found in some sea-ports, and also a 
few Anabaptists. I have said here above, that the differ- 
ent religious creeds of the French were divided in a 
very unequal proportion. In fact, the number of all the 
| dissenters together does certainly not amount to one s1x- 
teenth of the. total population. Of that sixteenth, more 
than three-quarters are Calvinists. The number of Jews 
are supposed to be about 50,000. Lutherans are only to 
be found in the two departments formed out of the an- 
cient province of Alsaee, and in Paris where they have 
achurch. The 86 departments, forming the territory of 
the kingdom of France, are divided into 14 archbishop- 
ricks, and 66 bishopricks. The bishopricks are, in their 
turn, divided into parishes, having each a cure, and the 
parishes into succursales, or chapels of ease, with each a 
desservant at his head. However it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that those two latter divisions are in a great part 
nominal, as since the re-establishment of religious wor- 
ship in France, the number of clergymen has never been | 
sufficient to procure cures or desserv 
es, and that there are an immense number of parishes 
whose flocks are Jeft without any shepherd at all. Al 
the abbeys, cannonicates, or other eccles.astical insti 
tions of thatsort, were abolished by the first revolut?®, 
and not re-established by Buonaparte. There © at 

sent no convents for men, except two or three of 


| *At present a Captain on half-pay unattached. 


| oly order of La Trappe. As for the missions 10s 


to all the church- . 
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brothers of the christian schools, who are at the head of | General of the Kingdom of Poland, who on the 26th , 


the charity schools, they are not cloistered. The con- 
vents for women are more numerous, but also all of them 
are devoted to the education of young girls or the care 
of the sick. No such house can be instituted, or possess 
any proprietorship, without a special permission from 
government.’ No woman can make a religious vow be- 
fore she is 25 years old, and no vows are admitted for 
longer than seven ycars. 


— 


FOREIGN. 


REJECTION OF THE REFORM BILL BY THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS—SURRENDER OF THE REMAINDER 
OF THE POLISH ARMY—ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
RUSSIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN PO- 
LAND—REJECTION OF THE HEREDITARY PEER- 
AGE IN FRANCE. 


The packet ship Sully, at New York from Havre, 
brings Paris papers to the 12th, and Havre to the 13th 
October, both inclusive. Our correspondents of the 
New- York Courier and Mercantile Advertiser, (says 
the American,) have transmitted us proof-slips, from 
which we make the highly interesting extracts which 
follow :— 


The most important information is the announce- 
ment that the Reform Bill was rejected, sans ceremonie, 
in the British House of Lords at half past 6 o’clock on 
the morning of the 8th of October, by a majority of 41. 
Galignani’s Paris Messenger of the Ith Oct. thus an- 
nounces the event: “The interesting struggle in the 
British House of Peers terminated, as we were yester- 
day enabled, in a brief circular, to announce to readers 
in Paris and its vicinity, in the rejection of the Reform 
Bill, by a majority of rortr one! A Telegraph Des- 
patch acquainting Government with this important 
event, reached the Foreign Office yesterday morning, 
and ata late hour last night we .received by Extraordi- 
nary Express from our London Correspondent an ab- 
stract of the proceedings in the Lords down to half 
past 6 o’clock on Saturday morning, when the division 
took place. Lord Wynford, Eldon, Lyndhurst, Tener- 
den, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and Lords Harewood and Barham opposed the 
Bul, which was supported by the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord. Holland, the Duke of Sussex, and Lord Hastings. 
Earl Grey replied at great length and in conclusion de- 
clared that he had considered he had only done his 
duty in proposing a measure that he deemed essential. 
to the tranquillity of the country. The rejection of the 
Bill would disseminate discontent aud dissatisfaction; 
but he would not abandon the king as long as there was 
any chance or hope of his being useful to the Sovereign 
and the country. (Immense cheering.) 


The Bar was then cleared for a division, when there 
appeared :— 


= 


Contents, 128 

Proxies, 30 158 

Non-Contents, 150 

Proxies, 49 199 
Majority against Ministers 41 


On the result of the division being announced it was 
received in profound silence. 


In London on Friday the 7th Oct. at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Consols for account closed at 80 7-8, buyers. Consols 
fellon the 8th, 1 per cent. Many rumors were afloat 
in the city as to the future acts of the ministers. A 
new ministry with the Duke of Richmond at its head 
was spoken of. Another rumor prevailed that the 
King had determined to prorogue Parliament, and 


create new Peers from the oldest sons of Peers favora- 
ble to the Bill, 


A Postscript to the Havre Journal of the 11th says:— 
A courier extraordinary has just arrived from London, 
from whom we learn, that just as he left the city great 


_ effervescence manifested itself among the people, that 


serious troubles were on the point of breaking out, and 
that in order to protect himself from an attack the 
ae a Welliagton had barricaded his house. 
ounts from Warsaw are to the 27th Sept. The 
Russians entered Modlin on the 24th. A private letter 
from Kerlin, dated 2d Oct. states that the remainder of 
the Polish army had crossed the Prussian frontiers on 
29th Sept. and laid down their arms. Field Marshal 
Prince Paskewitch Warsowski, is appointed Governor 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


Sept. issued his proclamation. A manifesto, dated St. 
Petersburgh, Sept. 16th, and signed by the Emperor, 
has appeared, which establishes a provisional govern- 
ment in Poland, consisting of a President and four 
members. Poland is no longer a nation; she is a vassal 
to the Autocrat—the blood which she has poured forth 
in rivers; in the sacred cause of liberty and home, has 
availed not—every,friend of heroism and patriotism— 
every friend of humanity must mourn over the fate of 
Poland, brave but unfortunate Poland—her name is 
blotted from the map of Nations. 


From Belgium we learn, that the armistice between 
that country and Holland, which expired on the 10th 


October was further prolonged to the 25th October. — 


In the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, after a 
warm discussion, a proposition to inquire into the 
causes of the late defeat of the Belgian troups was 
carried. On the same day, the senate adopted a law, 
respecting the domiciliary searches for concealed 
arms, 19 to 11. 

In France we find all as tranquil as at our last dates. 
The hereditary Peerage was rejected by a vote of 321 
against 87. 

The accounf of the Cholera at Vienna, in Hungary 
and Gallicia arg of a tranquillizing character. ‘The dis- 


ease has assumed a mild character and is generally sub- 


sided. In the Austrian Army a great many soldiers are 
allowed to return home on furlough. 


Letters from Triest mention upon the authority of a 
communication received from Syra, that a reconciliation 
between the Greeks and their government is likely to 
be effected, as Capo D’Istrias had at length decided up- 
on the convocation of a National Assembly, the elec- 


tions for which were occupying the attention of the 
whole country. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THERE IS A VOICE. 


There is a voice in the western breeze, 
As it floats o’er springs’s young roses! 
Or sighs among the blossoming trees, 
Where the spirit of love reposes; 
It tells of the joys of the pure and young, 
Ere they wander life’s wildering paths among. 


There is a voice in the summer gale, 
Which breathes amid regions of bloom! 
Or murmurs soft, through the dewy vale, 
In moonlight’s tender gloom: 
It tells of hope, unblighted yet— 
And of hours, that the soul can ne’er forget! 


There is a voice in the autumn blast, 
That wafts the falling leaf, 

When the glowing scene is fading fast— 
For the hour of bloom is brief: 

It tells of Life—its sure decay— 

And of earthly splendors, that pass away! 


There is a voice in the wintry storm, 
For the blasting spirit is there— 
Breathing o’er every vernal charm, 
O’er all that was bright and fair; __ 
It tells of death, as it moans around, 
And the lonely hall returns the sound. 


And there ’s a voice—a small, still voice, 
That comes, when the storm is past— 
It bids the sufferer’s heart rejoice! 
In the heaven of peace at last; 
It tells of joys, beyond the grave, 
And of Him who died a world to save! 


SONNET. 


Ye clouds, that in your breasts the tempest bear, 
From whose dark folds the nimble lightnings leap; 
Tell us, as through the vault of blue ye sweep, 

Whence come ye, rolling in your strength, and where 

Shadowing the heavens, do you now bend your course? 
Shipwreck attends, dread messengers, your path—- 
The giant forests stoop before your wrath, 

And Ocean bends his trident to your force; 

Already now your winged bolts of fire 
The skies inflame—your pealing thunders roll, 
And seem the earth to shake, from pole to pole, 

Whilst hail and whirlwind mingle with your ire? 

Mortal!—seek not the Eternal to explore,— 


We come his errands to fulfil—be silent and adore. 


>. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


&F-If there should be any back numbers of this paper © 
remaining uncalled for in any of the Post Offices, the 
publisher would feel much obliged if the Post Masters 
would forward such numbers pr. mail, to him in Balti- 
more. Moreover, he respectfully requests one of our 
friends in the vicinity of each Post Office to enquire if 
there be any such numbers, and to inform the Post 
Master of the desire of the publisher,—by the receipt of 
such numbers several volumes might be completed for 


binding. J. J. HARROD. 
‘ov. 25. 


The recent accession of new correspondents, with 
those who have hitherto aided, will enable us to yrosecute 
the publication of this paper with renewed vigour,—our 
thanks are due to both. Our subscription list is augment- 
ing by the efforts of some of the friends of the church. 

§ > All new subscribers are expected to pay in advanee. 

Our friends we hope will purchase and extend the 
sale of books. (of which there is an excellent assortment) 
By looking at our shipments &c. they will readily ascer- 
tain those who have ordered. 

Orders from responsible and prompt friends, or breth- 
ren, will receive immediate attention. 

Copies of the first volume will be furnished in sheets 
until the end of the year, when we shall have some 
complete volumes handsomely bound, for sale.. Our 
friends who order books can have the bound volumes 
sent with the books, to any part of the United States. 

Remittances are earnestly solicited. 


JOHN J. HARROD, 
BOOK AGENT METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
HAS ON HAND IN QUANTITY, 


A further supply of the very popular Camp-meeting 
Hymn and Spiritual Song Book, entitled ‘‘Harrod’s 
Collection,” is received and for sale at $3 per dozen. 

The Methodist Protestant Church Hymn Book, in plain 
binding at $4; in red gilt, $6; in calf, extra gilt edges, 

15, morocco, with strap gilt on the edges, $15 per 
ozen. 

The Rev. John Wesley’s Works, in 10 volumes octavo, 
bound, price $12. No methodist who can spare the 
money ought to be without a copy of the works of the 
Father of Methodism—they would form a useful 
legacy—though dead yet Wesley continues to speak. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
$4, bound; Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises; Mason on 
Self-Knowledg; Clarke on the Promises, all excellent 
works, at $3 per dozen, bound—thousands of these are 
annually sold in England and the U. States. 

The Aeademical Reader, in high repute, the fourth edi- 
tion; for the past 12 months, is just going to press, 
price $6 per dozen, bound and lettered. The intro- 
duction to do. with cuts, $250 per dozen, is also 
very popular wherever it hgs been seen and used. 
*.*These Books are used jf many of the most respect- 

able Seminaries, and thé recommendations are very 

numerous. 


TERMS. 
The Mutual Rights and Methodist Protestant is published 
weekly for the Methodist Protestant Church, by 
JOHN J. HARROD, 


BOOK AGENT OF SAID CHURCH, 


The subscription price of the second volume, (com- 
commencing January 6, 1832,) is Three Dollars, payable 
at the close of the volume or year. 

Any person procuring 8 subscribers, and becoming 
responsible for the same, will be entitled to receivea 
copy of the paper, and considered an agent. 

Any person forwarding 10 new subscribers to tae pub- 
lisher, who are considered responsible persons, shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the paper so long as said 
subscriptions are paid. 

&3-No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. 

&3Two Dollars, paid to the Publisher before the first 
day of January next, will entitle such person to the se- 
cond volume or year of the paper. Or Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents, remitted by the first day of July next, 
will be considered in full for the volume or year. 

No deviation will be allowed from the above terms. 

All communications to be addressed to Joun J. Har- 
nop, 172 Baltimore-street, Baltimore—post paid. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM WOODDY; 
No. 6, S. Calvert-st. Baltimore. 
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